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AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. VI. 


Our people are beginning to perceive a great truth— 
namely, that the proper way of encouraging our literature 
is to buy it and pay for it, whether they read it or not. 
Here have we four Quarterly Reviews, with perhaps from 
one to three thousand subscribers each, not one fortieth 
part of whom, it is probable, ever read a number through, 
in the course of a twelvemonth; to say nothing of those, 
who if they do read such a work, are not able to under- 
stand it. I for one profess to be of the latter number. If 
we take the year through, there is not probably one hun- 
dred pages of the whole two thousand or so,that are issued 
from the four quarterly-manufactories, which would be 
either useful or intelligible to a man of general education. 
Of what use then are all these Quarterly Reviews? Of 
what use !—the greatest in the world. They go to feed 
those, who if they were not supported by the labor of 
other men, would starve ; they go to feed your publish- 
ers and your editors, a body of journeymen-overseers who 
are paid for other men’s werk—for publishing what other 
men write. And is this all? 3By no means—they ena- 
ble us to prove our superiority, not only to Great-Britain, 
where they have but two or three Quarterly Reviews, 
but to all the rest of the world, where they have none. 
They do yet more—whether read or not, they help to 
make a show in a library ; and—which after all, is the 
sum and substance of their value, they enable men who 
have a heap of old manuscript lying by them, and who, 
but for the two-dollars-a-page they are paid by a Quar- 
terly-Review, would never hope to appear in print, unless 
at their own charge, to throw off the said manuscript at 
the charge of the puolic. 

A Quarterly Review is got up. Two, three, or even 
four thousand subscribers are had for it by the year— 
somebody is engaged for it as editor, at a salary which the 
public are simpletons enough to pay, over and above 
what they pay for his writing. A pledge is given that it 
shall appearat suchatime. Therefore it must appear. 
If good matter may not be had, poor matter may. And 
for that which does appear, be it ever so worthless, the 
good natured-public are always ready to pay the same 
price. They subscribe at so much a year in this country; 
they do not purchase number by ber. Having sub- 
scribed, they are in for it, and are likely to persevere long 
after they have-begun to be doubtful of their penny’s- 
worth, yea long after they are dissatisfied with it—pre- 
tending, the dear souls, that they do not value their five- 
dollars a year for the enencouragement of native litera- 
ture. Fiddle-de-dee !—If they would encourage native li- 
terature, the true way would be to buy it of the original 
manufacturer, not of the monopolizer—to buy of the au- 
thor—not of the editor—to buy books, not sponges nor 
Quarterly Reviews. 





Let nobody infer from the above, that I am sorry to see 
these journals multiplying on every side of us. By no 
means. They are better than nothing. They are bet- 
ter than no literature at al]. And it is better for native 
authors to get two dollars a page for writing heavily 
about what nobody will ever take the trouble to read, 
than to publish more sprightly and powerful things, and 
give them away at their own charge. They who are 
willing to spend five dollars a year now, for the encour- 
agement of anything native, will soon be ready to double 


and what is better than either in such a cause, their self- 
love. And when thatis up, something better than these 
heavy, lumbering imitations of what is done abroad, will 
be cast aside ; and then, if we have reviews, they wil! be 
—not essays—but reviews ; not a body of pamphlets 
published in quarterly bundles, at so much a year, to be 
continued forever, and concerning what nobody cares for 
except the authors, the publishers, the editors, and a few 
pedants; but sober, substantial, effectual, and exhaustive 
criticisms. Reviews forsooth !—Why is it not once in a 
twelvemonth that youare able to form any idea of the 
character of a work, the title whereof is put at the head 
of a review. 

But having said thus much of the Quarterly Reviews in 
general, it is a duty to add, that take them by and large, 
as the seamen say, ours of the north, and this of the south, 
(for Ihave not seen the other two) are about equal to 
the average abroad. Sometimes to be sure, the Quar- 
terly, the Edinburgh, and the Westminster (which though 
vulgar, stiff, and peremptory, has more back-bone to it 
than al] the rest) have papers in them altogether beyond 
what we ever meet with in our Quarterlies. But again, 
we have more good, more respectable and more trust- 
worthy papers than all of their gang put together. In 
England they dare not tell the truth. Apart from private 
favor, which is about as bad here as there, they are all 
either on one side or the other, in politics, or religion, 
or literature. We are not, and therefore it is that our 
reviewers may be more safely depended on. 

Mr. Walsh, the editor of this Philadelphia Quarterly , is 
a man of respectable talents—nothing more ; and I have 
hitherto supposed of great industry. But, judging by the 
number now before me, I should not scruple to rank his 
industry along with his genius, his natural taste, and his 
originality. Need I say more? The style of his papers is 
often very faulty. They are not even harmonious, or if 
harmonious at all, it is with a downright rhyme to the 
prose. I do not say this lightly, andI shall give the 
proof in a moment. The man has no ear.(1) It 
is almost impossible to read his pages aloud. We might 
forgive him for borrowing—for imitation—yea for pilfer- 
ing as he does from Burke ; though as I have had occa- 
sion to say before,* he might as well hope to hide a thun- 
derbolt in a snow bank, as one of Edmund Burke’s 
thoughts in a page of ** Robert Walsh, Junior Esquire,” 
the ‘* American gentleman,”’ (2) 


1) They who say that he has too much—to the contrary notwithstanding. 
y bn Blackwood. ” 


(2) A laughable case in proof occurred some years ago. 
A brother of Mr. Walsh called me into a store to look at 
a paper, about which he and a bookseller were disputing. 
They desired me to read it and pass my judgment on the 
style. I had neither seen it, nor heard of it before. It 
was attributed to Winder, by the bookseller. I ran my 
eye over it, saying asI did so, very well—very fair— 
sensible yp Ry extraordinary, &c. &c. till 
I come to a passage that made me cry out at once 
with delight and surprise. That passage I had never met 
with before, nor did I suspect the writer. I only knew, 
though it was not quoted, that the author of the rest of 
the paper was not the author of that; andI said so. 
But I was only laughed at for my pains ; the paper had 
been written by Mr. Robert Walsh—his brother had cop- 
ied it off, and ‘ sure he ought to know.’’ About a 
wwelvemonth afterward, I happened to get hold of 
Burke’s speeches, and im one of them I found the very 
words used by Mr. Walsh in the paper alluded to. It was 
something about “insane alacrity and distempered vigor.”’ 





or treble that sum. Their pride will be up—their spirit— 


Three or four examples are enough to show whether I 
have said what is true about his want of harmony, his 
bad style, his rhyming prose. ‘ Everything relative to 
him, has thus its sentimental virtue ; and in his history, 
we fail not to feel continued and even progressive satis~ 
faction, (p. 370.) Here to say nothing of the superflu- 
ous or deficient commas, there is an ambiguity in the 
language, and a downright violation ofear. This would 
not be worth notice however, were it not followed in the 
same paragraph by another of the very same faults, and 
in the next by another. ‘ Hence in the pres-ence of the 
lion, the steed stands un-heed-ed.’’ ‘* Mind in insensible 
gradation is seen to pervade the whole animal creation.” 


But this richly deserves to be printed like verse, 


“ Mind in insensible gradation 
* Ts seen to pervade the whole animal creation. (370) 


But how do I know these things to be editorial ? I do 
not. I only guess they are from what I know to be so. 
But whether they are or are not editorial,they are enough 
to prove one of the two things that I set out to prove— 
namely that the man has either no industry or no ear. 
If he had industry, he would not suffer such things to es- 
cape in reading the proof, or the manuscript—if he had 
ear enough to perceive them. But he has not. And he 
is probably of those—who never suspect the harmony of 
prose. 
But in a very-well written paper, on the London Quar- 
terly, by Mr. W. himself (I hope) we have the following 
passage. I have restored the text, by dividing the lines, 
for the benefit of subscribers. 
“ With these profound and brilliant travellers we have nothing to do 
“ Our business is with the Review— 
* -Er who has used them merely as an introduction 

“ To his owa 

* Sagacious 


“ And veracious, 
“ Remarks upon our country.” Robert Walsh, Junior, Esquire. 


But again. Our editor of the A. Q. has been long cel- 
ebrated in Philadelphia, the ‘Athens of America,”’ and a- 
mong all the students of a certain dictionary—the thick- 
est and lightest that ever occupied a cubic foot in a libra- 
ry, as a great verbal critic. Butthe other day nobody 
was to be forgiven, who dared to use a werd, not sylla- 
bled in the ridiculous reservoir alluded to Yet this same 
critic, on editing a quarterly review for English readers, 
either writes, or suffers other people to write in his name 
such sweet pretty words asthe following. Archaism 
(not to be found I believe, in any dictionary but his own) ; 
analyst (neither in Juhnson nor Walker, though Todd 
has it); Geometer (a word which, though better, because 
shorter than geometrician, would not be understood with- 
out a dictionary, by a score of the readers of the A. Q.) 
Nomade ; ‘ Portions of our continent are adapted to a 
nomade population.’’ (419.)—There !—fifty to one that 
there is not a reader of the Philadelphia Quarterly, able 
to guess the meaning of that word, nor one out of a like 
number, who after reading it aloud, or hearing another 
read it aloud, will not suppose it to be a corruption of 





and show him the passage. But on the way,whom should 
I meet, but Mr. Walsh’s brother—the very individual I 
wanted tosee. I reminded him of our dispute—of the 
words. He confirmed it anew, and I produced the book. 
Of course he had nothipg more to say, at the time—but 
(after consultation with his brother I suppose) he threw 
himself in my way again, revived the subject, and for 
excuse, declared that in copying the M S. for the press, 
he himself had probably left out the commas! Bravo, 
thought I—a state paper,the pride of the family published 
by the author from a copy not to be trusted. Who read 





Taking the book in my hand, I set offto see the bookseller 


the proof ? 
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home-made—thus, a nomade population—an home-made 
population. Is authority wanted for the use of the arti- 
cle an, before the word home ?—I refer to the Phil. 
Quarterly, p. 299, ‘‘ An universe’?! But if our editors 
and dictionary people may do such things with impunity, 
where shall they make a stop? If they are allowed to 
say nomade, spelling it with a superfluous e against even 
Greek authority, instead of rude or savage ; if they 
ure allowed to say ethnick instead of pagan—(p. 429;) 
they may try to distinguish themselves hereafter by saying 
whatever they have to say in words that nobody will be 
able to understand, but the few—the very few. A plague 
on such pedantry,I say. It is the chief attribute—the pre- 
rogative—the characteristic of a superior mind, that it is 
able to make itself understood by anybody and everybody. 

Here too—what an example have we of editorial good- 
faith or ignorance ; for the editor of the A. R. is not 
blockhead enough to imagine that mean is the singular 
of means, here.—** Make known the way of salvation as 
the only mean of securing the everlasting well being of 
their fellow mortals.’’ Now this would be regarded as a 
typographical errer and passed over, were it not for the 
tact that our people are in the habit of writing such non- 
sense. They talk the of best mean of doing so and so— 
why don’t they say by no mean, by all mean? Perhaps 
they would rather say,as they do in this part of the coun- 
try, by no manner of means. 

‘‘We margined for quotation,’’ says the editor, p. 480 ; 
and “ it should be that of an old woman laying down in 
the middle of the field,’’ seys a contributor, assisted by 
the editor (397). Verily, verily—our national literature 
is ina fine way. No wonder the rogues of the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh have suspected us of being about to write 
ina language of our own—the American language. 

But here we have something still better—a paragraph, 
written with great care, a good paragraph too in spirit, 
and evidently prepared with a deal of self-complacency, 
throughout the whole of which, the writer contrives to 
talk part of the time inthe first person plural and a part 
of the time in the first person singular. 

‘*The Reviewer passes leniently enough, but certainly 
without approbation, over the pert nonsense of De Roos, 
endeavonng to cover him by a truism, which has no ap- 
plication to the labors of thal distinguished tourist. ‘* If,” 
says the indulgent critic, “the book itself be good, and 
found to convey facts not known before,’’ we should look 
** at the shortness of the-time in no other light than as a 
proof of the activity and industry of the traveller.’’? This 
appears to us to be very like arrant nonsense. A traveller 


tells me that he jumped fairly over St. Peter’s, at Rome ;| tended the adaptation of the telescope to circular instru- 


and ‘* in common courtesy’’ J reply, if it is true, we should 
consider it ** in no other light than as a proof of his ac- 
tvity.”” We have thought there is a distinction between 


the possible and the impossible ; and no courtesy requires| ble parsimony of the government of France. He was| 








But however that may be, it is an able and satisfactory 
paper. 

And here we have an editorial touch—I hope: 

‘* Lalande has devoted to infamy, and the execration of 
all future ages, the ministér Walchendorp, who is named 
as the principal author of this persecution. In similar 
terms, probably, future historians of astronomy, will speak 
of those politicians of our country, who, from ill-judging 
economy, frustrated the survey of the coast, and prevented 
the establishment of a national observatory, after all the 
preliminary steps had been taken, and the greater part of 
the preparatory expenses incurred. Such acts frequently 
arise from ignorance rather than malice ; they excite little 
attention at the moment, but are sure to be visited by the 
retributive sentence of posterity.’ 

Now, averse though one may be to the lugging in of 
political, or demi-political matters into a review, he can- 
not but approve the manhood of this remark. Of a truth, 
our people, who are extravagant enough in some things, 
are very niggardly in others. If they would stop the 
mouths ofa score or two of our legislators, or throttle a 
| hundred or two of our talking lawyers, who are appoint- 
ed law-givers at so much a day, and apply what is wasted 
on them, to the building of a national observatory, (not 
a light-house in the sky,) they would be remembered 
hereafier as they would wish to be remembered. 





Speaking of Kepler, we have the following observation 
|—worth its weight in gold, to those who are apt to 
| imagine, that if they do not see a thing, they area 
| great way off. Some of the most important truths ever 
hit upon by mortal man, had probably been just over- 
looked by ntultitudes befo re. 


‘* From some inadvertence, difficult at the present mo- 
ment to conceive, ke inferred that this attraction must 
decrease in the simple ratio of the distance ; and com- 
mitted this error, even although he had established eom- 
pletely, that the intensity of light diminished in the ratio 
of the surfaces over which it is distributed, that is to say, 
as the squares of the distances. 

‘* Bouillaud, a French writer on astronomy, in a work 
published in 1643, pointed out the mistake of Kepler, but 
|instead of availing himself of this fortunate discovery to 
|improve the theory, he used it as an argument against the 
laws of Kepler, with which, on the contrary, it is abso- 
lutely and completely consistent. Thus, for a second 
time, did the true law of attraction elude the grasp of 
astronomers ; and it was not received nor appreciated until 
it was demonstrated by Newton.” 





Something of the glorious patience and humility of a 
great mind, of that temper which teckons not by hours 
nor days, but by years and centuries, may be gathered 
from the following fact. 

‘* Picard, after he had overcome the difficulties that at- 


ments, was prepared to lead the way in the observations 
which have embellished the present century ; but all his 


passage, though editorial beyond a doubt, and rather 
party-ish in hue, is worth repeating. 

‘It was one of the last acts of the administration of 
the enlightened Jefferson, to provide, and, as he thought, 
effectually, for a survey of the coast, and the creation of 
an observatory. The former was commenced with instru- 
ments, methods, and a skill of observation, that make the 
record of the little that was effected, rank before any 
thing that has, even up to the pane time, been perform. 
ed in Europe.* The merit of this work has been ac- 
knowledged by the highest scientific authorities of France 
and Englandt; in our country alone, and we confess it 
with regret, it is unappreciated. ‘The survey itself was 
hardly commenced, when it was suspended, partly owing 
to jealousies, and partly because when attacked by an 
opposition on the score of useless expenditure, it was 
abandoned by the administration, because it gave no pa- 
tronage, and therefore, exerted no direct influence on po- 
litical questions. 

‘* The present chief magistrate has seen the subject with 
other eyes ; a national observatory was one of the earliest 
objects of public utility, recommended by him to the leg- 
islative bodies ; but this recommendation has been hitherto 
attended with ne good result. More recently, an enlight- 
ened representative has again called up the subject of the 
survey of the eoast ; but this question, all-important to 
our character as a nation, is considered too trivial to be 
discussed, unless it could be made to bear upon the presi- 
dential question. 

** We fear the time will come, when some English critic, 
some Quarterly or Edinburgh reviewer, will exhibit to the 
world the mortifying fact, that for years after every petty 
German principality had its astronomic institution, suppor- 
ted at public expense ; after the date of the establishment 
of an observatory in the convict land of Botany Bay,§ the 
people of the United States were so devoid of scientific 
intelligence, as to have made no provision for such a pur- 
pose. Rather than let this severe truth be urged as a 
reproach by foreigners, we prefer to disclose it ourselves, 
and to call upon those who guide the councils of the na- 
tion, to deliver us from the reproach.” 

The second article is on Lawrence’s Lectures. 
And this, for a wonder,is what it imports to be—a review, 
and a clever review—though judging by what we know 
of the author, and from what we have heard him say, 
not stich athing as he would now write (in style I mean, 
for his ideas are not changed, they are confirmed by 
further enquiry) nor so accurately printed as it might have 
been. It abounds in typographical and grammatical errors, 
partly his own fault, and partly that of the editor. For 
instance : ** We believe we may assert without exagger- 
ation, that in the single voyage of one geographer and 
naturalist more extensive and perfect collections, and 
more valuable scientific information obtained than had been 
accumulated by all the English voyages of discovery to- 
gether.’? It should be, ‘‘ We believe we may assert 
without exaggeration, that in the single voyage of Le 





of me to confound them, and give a qualified credence to| compelled to wait ten years for a mural quadrant, although 


what J know cannot be true.’’ 

What would be said ef a newspaper-hack if he were 
tosin so desperately, I—we—us—I—me.—“ We have 
thought there is (?) a distinction between the possible 
and the impossible, and no courtesy requires of me to 
confound them.’’ So says the editor of the Philadelphia 
Quarterly Review. 

To which I say, ‘* We have thought there was a dis- 
tinction bet ween the past and the present,and between the 
singular and the plural, and no courtesy requires of me to 
confound them,’’? What say you—Mr. ‘* Robert Walsh, 
Junior, Esquire’’—the ** American gentleman ?”’ 

Let us now take a hasty look at the articles in this 
number. The first is called a review—theugh it is in fact 
—either an abridgement, or a most extraordinary over- 
sight, of DetaAmBre’s Astronomy ; for the work itself- 
is hardly alluded to, except by what would appear to be 
an occasional after-thought or interpclation of the editor. 
And the fact is, probably, that the paper, which is now 


palmed offon the subscribers of the A. R. for a review of 


Delambie, «as some unpublished essay prepared for some 


he demanded it in the most earnest manner, and did not 
receive it until too late for him to use it, not having lived 
even to see it set up in the meridian.”’ 

In page 307, we have an account of what was done 


efforts were insufficient, when counteracted by the misera- | 


Geographe and Le Naturaliste,’’ &c. referring to a voy- 
|age of discovery made in two vessels of these names by 
order of Napoleon during his consulship. In the follow- 
| ing passage has been, should be substituted for must be. 
|«« In referring the productions of varieties in the race, to 


\the effects of climate, mode of living, &c. writers have 
| 


one | given to these agents a stretch of power, the proof of 
here by Rittenhouse,and by a committee of the American | whose existence must be derived from some other source, 
Philosophical Society, at the time of the transit of Venus surely, than well observed facts, and logical reasonings 
in 1761. And the remarks of the reviewer are what they | on them.’? Again, ‘Such are the traces that a superior 


should be. and a more advanced people leave behind them, which, 
‘< We have dwelt at some length on the acts of Ritten-| had they originally peopled the island, we should expect 

house and his associates ; for !t is the chief glory of Ameri-/|t find a similarity between words that express the most 

can astronemy. It is almost the only imstance in whic! 

we find the governments of the ancient provinces, or of) . ‘ 

the present states, aiding this science by patronage and | rood since. These are but specimens. 

the appropriation of funds. Another honorable instance But, nevertheless, the paper is one of great strength, 

we omitted to mention was, in the case of the transit of| propriety and beauty—as for example. 

1761, when Professor Winthrop was sent, at the veges 

of the provincial government of Massachusetts, to St. 


\familiar and earliest objects of the senses.”? For which 
f) A > 


* Professed naturalists themselves are, by no means, 
. ag }without their share of blame, as having contributed to 
John’s, in Newfoundland, to observe it in that place. It bring about that neglect which the natural history of man 


s also necessary that this operation should not be omiied ; . 
: ’ } x ced. We ask any candid naturalist, whether 
by us, as it is wholly passed over by Belambre, who does| has experien = ay ? 


| 
not mention even the observations, far less the important 
calculated results.” 











* See Hassler’s paper on the Survey of the Coast, in the Transactions of A- 
merican ‘ hilosophical Society, New Series, Vol. LI. 
: , + See Reviews of this wo. k in Brande’s Journal, and in the Bulletin Uuiverse? 
~ But again we have to reproach orr people with a disre-} of Ferusac. 
¢ Mr. Verplanck. = 
& A cominittce of the Royal Society is at present engaged in noticing the ob- 





gard for the future, on subjects of the bighest importance 





learned society of Athens, on the subject of Astronomy 





to the welfare and character of the nation. The whole | servations of 10,000 southern stars, made at Paramatta 








a ele iii a eee, 
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we pass the limits of the strictest truth, when we assert, 
that there is not a class or order of beings in the whole 
animal or vegetable kingdom, which has not been the sub- 
ject of closer observations, more enthusiastic study, deeper 
and more extensive research, than his own species. In- 
finitely more labor and expense have been - bestowed, in 
illustrating even the insects of different countries, by 
elaborate treatises and costly engravings, than has ever 
been employed in representing the varieties of the human 
figure. We have splendid engravings of the birds of 
Africa, and the insects of China ; but, who does not com- 

lain of our imperfect acquaintance with the human in- 
Fabitants of those countries? ‘‘ Noone has thought it 
worth while to bestow on a faithful delineation of the 
several varieties of man, one tenth of the labor and ex- 
pense, that have been lavished again and again, on birds 
of Paradise, pigeons, parrots, humming: birds, beetles, 
spiders, and many other such objects.” A traveller will 
lead his readers from*one end of an unexplored country 
tu the other, crowding their minds with descriptions of all 
manner of fish, flesh, and fowl, dilating with raptures on 
the colours of a bird’s plumage, and breaking into heroics 
on the discovery of a new plant ; while he leaves then as 
ignorant of the specimens of their own species, which he 
may have met with, as if the wild regions had never been 
visited by civilized man.’’ 

‘In the first hundred pages of the work,’’says the review- 
er, “* Mr. Lawrence has taken occasion to bring forward 
and defend those peculiar notions which have rendered his 
work obnoxious to many devout minds, and condemned its 
author to mérciless castigation from the reviewers, and 
from some of his fellow lecturers. The worthy Christian 
Advocate, at Cambridge, whose duty it is to attend tosuch 
matters, has written a book against him, and Mr. Aberne- 
thy publicly accused him of propagating opinions detriment- 
al to society. Now, common prudence should have dictat- 
ed to Mr. Lawrence, as it has fo many others, when 
touching on such delicate points, to compound with his 
conscience, and without raising a voice or making a strug- 
gle, drop into the general current; or, perhaps, he would 
not have been alone if he had condemned what were his 
honest and sincere opinions. He has chosen neither the 
one nor the other of these courses ; but rather, to publish 
plainly and fearlessly his views, and leave the decision of 
the question whether they be correct or erroneous, along 
with all other questions of common interest, to the public 
voice. The very illiberal and testy spirit in which he was 
attacked, gave them at once a circulation as inappropriate 
as they were unexpected. If they have exerted any in- 
jurious tendency, and there can be but little doubt that 
they have, it was by thus operating on a class of minds for 
which they were never intended, and who were conse- 
quently incapable of appreciating their nature and beauty. 
Such effects cannot be apprehended here, where perfect 
freedom of inquiry soon suffers all opinions to find their 
proper level in the public estimation, without any of those 
violent reactions of sentiment, so common under a shackled 
condition of the press. Mr. Lawrence’s work will, for 
the most part, fall into the hands of mature and thinking 
men, whose principles are already formed, and too firmly 
established, to be shaken by a few pages of physiological 
argument ; and, if it do meet the attention of young and 
inexperienced minds, the opinions that they ultimately form, 
will stand a better chance of being correct and well- 
grounded.” 


This is manfully and rationally said. 
what have we to fear from enquiry? Nothing. What 
from the suppression of enquiry? Every thing. 

In the following passage there is a vein of sober pleas- 
antry, which to a reader of such heavy stuffas one gen- 
erally gets hold of in a Quarterly Review, must be very 
delightful and refreshing. 


In this country 


‘* Naturalists are not yet generally agreed as to what 
are the distinctive characteristics of man, though plain 
matter-of-fact people, who have never been initiated inio 
the secrets of zoology, might think, that a creature of such 
various and remarkable qualities, could be distinguished 
by a multitude of peculiarities. Linneus seems to have 
been sorely puzzled on this point. ‘* Man,”’ says he, ‘is 
neither a rock, nora plant ; he must therefore be an ani- 
mal. He has more than one foot, he is not then a worm. 
He is not an insect, for he has no antennw. He has no 
fins, of course he is not a fish. He is not a bird, for he 
has no feathers. What then isman? Heisa quadruped, 


for he has four feet ; the two before serve for touching, 
and the two behind serve for walking. He must therefore 
be a quadruped.”” Having thus settled the question so far 
to his. satisfaction, his next object is to distinguish him 
from other quadrupeds, which, after many fruitless at- 
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ing to my principles of natural history, I could never dis- 

tinguish man from the apes, for there are certain apes that 

have less hair than some men ; apes also walk on two feet, 

and use their feet and hands like men. Besides, speech 

is not a distinctive character with me. I admit, in my 

method, only those characters which depend on number, 

figure, proportion, and situation. Therefore, man is an 

animal with four feet’’*—and this is all the learned 

naturalist can make of him.’’ 

The third article is a review of the Private Journal of 
Mr. Stewart, a missionary to the Sandwich Isles, And 

here, though I for one am rather disposed to look with 
an unfavourable eye upon the missionary labors of our 
age—comparing them with those of many a preceding 
age—and looking to what they have done in the East— 
and remembering the Catholics, the Jesuits and the 
Moravians, still, not to ackmowledge that the missiona- 
aries to the Sandwich Islands appear to have done a 
great deal of good in that quarter—would be ungenerous, 
and altogether unworthy of one conscientiously opposed 
to the system of proselytism, either by purchase or perse- 
cution. 

The paper is well written too—very well written , and 
abounds with passages that are full of pith—as for exam- 
ple where it speaks of a man “ who has filled his mouth 
with brief and oracular arguments against every sort of 
charity.”’ 

“If he is solicited for the distant operations of benevo- 
lence, his motto is, charity begins at home. If for some- 
thing at hand, he has found that giving increases pauperis. 
If to aid in the instruction of the poor, they are happier 
in ignorance. And thus it is most palpably evident, that 
he has most conscientiously set his face against every in- 
vestment of capital, which will not yield hima substantial 
and tangible dividend. And yet this man, strange as it 
may seem, holds himself forth as a discipie of him who 
went about dog good. He claims to be walking in the 
footsteps ef martyrs and confessors.’’ 

There are opinions also which merit no inconsiderable 
praise—I am interrupted—obliged to leave town—remain- 
der next week. 

* Fauna Succia. Pref. 








To the author of the following, the editor of the Yan- 
kee tenders his thanks. The doctrine here urged is no 
doubt the doctrine of Utility. 


A CHAPTER ON CONTENTMENT. 
‘* Humbly imitated after the style of old masters. 


Abou-al-Hassan, surnamed the ‘‘ Discontented,’? was 
the son of A-ben-Israel: he had been early instructed in 
the lighter branches of oriental literature, and Hafez and 
Sadi were his oracles, Of a romantic turn of mind, and 
a natural disposition to indolence, the difficulties he ex- 
perienced on his entrance into busy life discouraged him : 
he saw not that the evil lay with himself, and though 
cunning in the solution of an obscure passage in his favor- 
ite authors, and deep in the investigation of poetic excel- 
lence ; he neglected to ascertain why his days were te- 
dious, and his nights without sleep. ‘I love nature,’ said 
he, ‘‘and yet she is not sufficient for me; I delight in the 
beauty of virtue, yet it does not render me cheerful; with 
a mind anxious for universal good, and taking pleasure 
in the happiness of others, I am myself often downcast, 
and sometimes wretched.’’ ‘* May it not be owing to the 
servile station of life in which my fate has cast me? the 
soul aspiring to higher things, yet contined by destiny to 
consider the office of a dependant situation, loathes his 
captivity, and like a man secured in prison, ceases to 
take delight in the contemplation of brighter scenes, be- 
cause it cannot participate in them.’ In this manney did 
he aggravate his misfortune,and roaming through the mag- 
ficent streets of Bagdat, compare his own feelings with 
‘hose which seemed to animate the passers by. They were 
alleither pressing forward with haste, as if hurrying to 
anticipated happiness, or lounging in voluptuous delay 
with the repletion of satisfied enjoyment. The superb 
Parlanquin of the Vizir Jousef passed him,and he sighed 
ashe thought, «* why should that man be borne upon 
the shoulders of his fellows; why should he be freed 
from fears for the present, or doubts of the future—or 
rather why should not we all be thus; how is it that the 
wretched necessities of the body should compel the sub- 
lime faculties of the soul to attend upon and be subservi- 





tempts, he gives up in despair. {tis true, that accord- 


ent to them ; and do others feel this as sensibly as I do, 
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or am I singled out to be the victim of a struggle in which 

physical wants prevail over spiritual desires?—He paused 

at the door of a poor makerof turbans and garments of 
the coarser kind, named Omao—the old man was sitting 

cross-legged, plying his neédle, and singing one of 
those local ditties, so affecting, because connected with, 

and woven as it were into the history of our lives and 

times. - 

‘* How is it,”’ thought Hassan, ‘that this man ean sing 

at his mechanical and laborious occupation? What pride 

can he have in fastening the ends of that coarse cleth to- 

gether, which when done implies no merit, since any one 

that chose so to waste their time might do the same?—Is 

it for the bare necessities of life ?—and must we purchase 

our existence at the price of all those enjoyments which 

in fact constitute life,—for it is surely not to live, merely 

to eat, drink, and sleep, if we must labour incessantly, 

or earn the bread we eat and a place to rest in, and then 

eat that bread, and take that rest, only to ena- 

able us to work again. What time, I ask, have we to 

live? 

He was here interrupted by a blaze of light that daz- 

zled and confounded him, nor was he longer conscious 
of existence, but by feeling himself hurried through the 
air with a velocity that threatened to take away his 
breath. 

After this motion had continued sometime, it ceased, 
and Hassan having regained possession of his senses,found 
himself the tenant of a fairy pavillion ; the clouds that 
surrounded it were rose-colored, gold, and azure; the 
pillars that supported the dome (which was partially hid- 
den) seemed to be formed of an innumerable quantity of 
diamonds, pearls, rubies, emeralds, and other precious 
stones, each of which expired momently, and became as 
it were instantly re-animated; an indescribable sort of 
twilight reigned, which appeared to be occasioned by the 
interposition of some glorious body, between the Pavil- 
iion and the rays of the sun. This light was accompanied 
by a vapour that seemed to contain the very essence of 
immortality. Hassan instantly felt his human faculties 
forsake him; his judgement was cleared and enlightened; 
his passions died, a holy fear and reverential awe 
alone reminded him that he was mortal;—before him, 
self-supported, was a huge volume, whose leaves of gold 
(were open, and inscribed with characters of fire in an 
|unknown tongue ; while waiting with patience till his 
conduct should be prescribed, a voice directed him to 
approach and look upon the book. ‘*Mortal,’’ it continu- 
ed,‘‘you who are dissatisfied with the lot which a wise and 
beneficent Creator has assigned, it is permitted that you 
should behold the folly and wickedness of your re pining— 
read and be instructed.’’ The voice ceased, and Hassan 
advancing, threw his eyes upon the book. It evidently 
contained a record of the whole human race, for Hassan 
saw at a glance the names of all those with whom he was 
acquainted ,—some were inscribed in larger and some in 
smaller characters, nor was it long before Hassan discov- 
ered that the opposite or right-hand page contained a sum- 
mary of the virtuesor vices of such individual. How was 
he conscience-stricken, when upon meeting (in blazing 
letters) the name of the poor tailor Omar, he found upon 
the other page the words ‘* Honesty, Industry, Piety to 
God, and Utilityto man;”’ at the same moment the good 
genius who had thus condescended to reveal the secrets 
of heaven placed before him a vision of the man. whose 
eulogy he had just perused. ‘He was seated after the 
toils of the day, in a little back room ;_ the open lattice 
of which faced to the east, frugally refreshing him- 
selfin the midst of his family ; his home was rude but 
neat, his fare coarse but clean, his looks were healthy, 
and he prepared himself for rest, with the certainty of a 
sound sleep, and of rising in the morning invigorated and 
cheerful. 

Actuated by an impulse he could not govern,he sought 
the name of the Emir, whose equipage had that mornihg 
raised his envy. Scarce had he lit upon his name, ere his 
eye was attracted to the record of hislife. ‘* Luxury,’ 
s Pride,’ ‘Cruelty,’? were stamped upon the page. 
Yet all these were covered, and ina manner hidden by 
the word Sloth, which was every where written over 
them, asif the generator and parent of all;—at the same 
time the accompanying vision shewed him stretched out 
upon an ottoman, languid, peevish, wretched, waiting the 
operation of a drug that was to enable him to partake of 
a banquet his gluttony and inactivity had made tasteless 
to him. Disgusted with this, Hassan eagerly turned to 





his poor friend, whom the vision presented in a sweet 
sleep, the reward of industry and a clear conseience. 

‘© Thou did’st lately in thy heart despise the man,’’ 
said the voice again ; ‘* thou did’st despise him, because 
he was happy in the situation it had pleased God to place 
him, and thou did’st condemn as drudgery the honest 





occupation by which he provided for his family, and gave 
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to the world his portion of its conveniences. Knowest thou 
not that the whole state of society depends upon the re- 
ciprocation of duties? How is it thou art enabled to walk 
abroad in safety, free from the fang of the wild beast, 
and the dagger of the assassin? Is it not because thy 
fellows have agreed to give a portion of their time and 
talents to a generaluse? And art thou so dull of com- 
prehension as not to see that he who does his part to- 
ward this compact, however lowly that part may be, 
is as praiseworthy as he who fills the highest station ? 
What is the hope thou did’st propose to thyself? Was 
it not like the dream of a drunkard, or the reflection of a 
mirror, the mere resemblance of utility? Learn that it 
isnot enough to love virtue, it is necessary to support 
her, not suflicient to admire nature, but to imitate her? 
Do not the trees cast their leaves which are succeeded by 
new ones, and has not the earth her teeming time and her 
harvest? Art thou, to whom all was given, alone unwil- 
ling to produce any thing? When thou shalt have arrived 
at the close of life,on what can’stthou look back with 
pleasure, or how wilt thou dare to look forward to hope ? 
Think’st thou no account will be demanded of the en- 
dowments bestowed upon thee, and which in other 
hands would have turned to account? Go—employ thy- 
self usefully in thy cottage, pay to thy fellow men the 
duty of society thou owest, and to thy God the thanks 
he has deserved at thy hands ; be determined to win 
contentment, and thou can’st not fail.’’ 

Abou-al-Hassan awoke to the truth of this divine 
revelation and determined to profit by it; commenced and 
pursued his humble occupation with perseverance and 
success, and found a blessing in the discharge of his sinall 
duty which stimulated him to persevere: he now, in his 
intervals of relaxation, looked upon the face of nature 
with anew delight ; he felt himself a worthy member of 
the Human Family, and that all innocent enjoyment be- 
longed to him as a right. Having lived to a good old 
age, he died leaving this maxim to his children, which he 
rated above the portions his success in business had ena- 
bled him to leave them. 

** Be always usefully employed.” 

Union-Ha.u, Juxy 11, 1828. 





ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


The author will please to accept my thanks. 
“ A virtuous liberality ennohleth human nature.” 

** The town-watch of Portland, for the current year, 
is established, and regulated differently, from that of 
any other town or city in America. It consists of 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred responsi- 
ble, and respectable citizens; seven of whom consti- 
tute the watch for every night. (1) Although from 
its organization it might with propriety be called a 
citizen’s watch, they are nevertheless paid by the town, 
at the rate of one dollar each, for every night’s service. 
‘This system was adopted for the purpose of havin 
the’ town protected by men, who themselves had 
property to protect, and characters to support; and 
who possessed a perfect knowledge of their duty, 
with firmness and energy to perform it. And thus 
far public expectation has been fully realized; and 
there cannot be a doubt that it will be, throughout 
the year. I understand that a large number, say 
fifty or sixty of the gentlemen (2) whose names are 
thus enrolled as watchmen, have agreed to present 
the money that may be due them from the town, at 
the end of the year, for their services, to the Portland 
Female-Orphan-Asylum. ‘This is an act worthy of 
themselves, and of the age, and of the place in which 
they live. ‘The gentlemen who have thus done hon- 
or to human nature, by aiding those ladies who have 
volunteered their time—their talents—and their ex- 
ertions in the best possible cause;—in bringing out 
from the shades of obscurity and the by-paths to in- 
famy, the young unprotected female orphan; and by 
throwing over her the mantle of parental tenderness 
—storing her mind with useful knowledge,—and 
leading her up to woman-hood through a course of 
virtuous industry—are preparing her to become a 
useful member of society. The greater part of 
those who have agreed to bestow the reward of 
a year’s service on this institution, are men, who are 
not only in the vigor, but almost in the boyhood of 
life’; men who have not been long known, if known 
at all, on the great business-theatre of the world. It 
is therefore peculiarly gratifying to see those who are 
soon to take the lead in society and in business, who 
are to occupy the places of the monied, and great- 


men of the present day, bringing with them into ac- 
tive life, a public-spirited, and open-handed liberality. 
The virtue, and the feeling that actuated the gentle- 
men who have agreed to make this donation; if 
cherished, and directed in their operations by wisdom 
and prudence, will do more toward building up the 
place in which they live—toward establishing, and 
supporting for it, a character that will some day give 
it rank among the first cities of the western world, 
than would the wealth of Croesus, if locked up in 
the vaults of a bank, or placed in the hands of a re- 
lentless, unfeeling broker, to enable him to prey upon 
the occasional necessities of an industrious business- 
people. For myself, I can conceive of no one more 
exquisite pleasure, than that which arises from the 
recollected performance of a virtuous and benevolent 
action. Nor do I know of any other rational use for 
money than to make it subservient to the happiness 
of ourselves and others while we live. Cast an eye 
back through the vista of years;—search the pages of 
history, for the rich men of other days;—bring up 
before you, in proud array, the departed rich of the 
earth; fix their characters in your mind, as they were, 
and as they are; and then say, of how much conse- 
quence is it, after your little part is acted, and you 
have gone where you must render a just account of 
your conduct, while here on earth, that the world 
should say—he left so much money, or he left so 
much;—but they were both of them, while living, 
purse-proud, and penurious; there is no recollected 
act of liberality, that like a redeeming monument 
may be seen rising above the dark mist, that en- 
velopes their biography. "Who would wish to leave 
behind him this character? But such he must leave, 
who flourishes but for himseJf;—for the sordid—con- 
temptible satisfaction of counting his money. Not 
such are the sensations produced by a review of the 
good man’s character: Er which we have no occasion 
to go far back. Look at the Pyramids, raised by a 
long life of well directed charity;—that may be seen, 
towering above the white cliffsof England. ‘To these 
imperishable monuments, any person in the British 
Empire can direct you ; and he will tell you, with 
a tear and a sigh, that the proud, heroic bearing of a 
4th Henry—or of a Marlborough, or the spirit-stirring 
eloquence of a Burke, or a Pitt, or even the unbound- 
ing patriotism of Chatham, never drew from them, 
that there lie the boast, and glory of England— 
beneath such and such a monument lie the ashes of 
Howard and Reynolds. 

But I will return for a moment to the Asylum. 
The encouragement it has already received from a 
generous public, proves that its importance to the 
community is well understood; and that its claims on 
their liberality will not be disregarded. Indeed it 
is not easy to conceive how any man of property, 
possessing the common feelings of humanity, can look 
upon his daughters, if he have any, and see what 
they are, and. then reflect upon what, under other 
circumstances, they might have been, and refuse to 
contribute, even liberally to an institution, the —— 
of which are to feed the hungry—to clothe the naked, 
to enlighten the ignorant—and provide a comfortable 
home for the unprotected houseless female orphan. 

The person, who in behalf of this institution, ap- 
plies for our assistance, appeals to every noble and 
exalted feeling and principle of the heart, with that 
strong though silent snes, which carries with it 
irresistible conviction. He brings to his aid the most 
powerful argumeni that suffering humanity is capable 
of producing. He presents before us the yet unfold- 
ed bud of beauty and loveliness; an embryospark 
of the intelligent creation, that may, by proper care, 
be fanned into a bright, and pure, and perpetual 
flame; or may be left—to burst out with ungoverna- 
ble fury, and destroy itself. He ents before us a 
young—fatherless and motherless female, who if left 
unprotected, most probably will wither—and_ perish. 
Or if she live to unfold her beauties to the deadly 
sirocco of an unfeeling world—she may grow up in 
ignorance—live in infamy—and die in misery. 

Melancholy, and unpromising, as are the appear- 
ance and prospects of the little stranger, yet her case 
is not a hopeless one. The pool of Bethesda is at 
hand; and it only remains for us, when the water is 
put in motion, to bear her to it. Enablethe mana- 
gers of the Orphan Asylum to take her under their 





(1) Five when I watched. Ed. 
(2) Gentlemea—pho—thcy are mea—honest men, citizens 





protection, and she may become, not only a useful 
‘member of society, but an honor and an ornament 





toit; and perhaps the brightest star in the wide spread 
galaxy of female beauty and power. And who can 
hesitate between these two? What heart so hard and 
unfeeling as not to forego some /ancied pleasure—some 
anticipated amusement, for the satisfaction of having 
contributed to so desirable an object. 

A Yanxes. 





DUMONT’S BENTHAM, 


The readers of the Yankee are now prepared to 
judge for themselves on the great subject of utility. 
The following are the views of Jeremy Bentham, It 
will now be seen whether I or others have misrepre- 
sented him. 


PRINCIPLES OF LEGISLATION. 


CHAP. 1—OF THE PRINCIPLE OF UTILITY. 


The happiness of the people ought to be the aim of 
the legislator ; general utility ought to be the princi- 
ple of reasoning in legislation. ‘l'o know what 
good for the community whose welfare is at stake, 
constitutes the science ; to find the means of produc- 
ing that good, constitutes the art. 

he principle of utility, (1) when vaguely taught, 
provokes little contradiction ; it iseven regarded as 
a common field in morals and in politics, But this 
almost universal assent is only apparent. People do 
not all attach the same ideas to the word ; they do 
not all give it the same value ; and from it there is 
therefore no consequent and uniform flow of reason- 


ing. 

‘io give to it all the efficacy of which it is capable— 
in other words, to make it the foundation of common 
reasoning, there are three conditions to be fulfilled. 

The first is to attach to the word utility clear and 
precise ideas, which shall be exactly the same with 
all who make use of it. : 

The second is to establish the unity—the sovereign- 
ty of this principle, by rigorously excluding from it, 
whatever does not belong to it. _It is not enough to 
subscribe to it generally ; there must be no exception 
whatever. 

The third is to find a process of moral arithmetic, 
by which we may always arrive at uniform results. 

The cause of dissent may be referred to two false 
principles, which operate sometimes with a concealed, 
sometimes with anopen influence upon the judgments 
of men, Were we able to indicate and exclude 
them, the true principle would remain by itself in its 
purity and strength. ’ 

These three principles are like three different roads; 
which, while they lead to the same plaee, are contin- 
ually crossing each other. Where is the traveller 
who has not wandered from one to another, and lost 
much time and strength in trying to discover the 
right ? The true road, however, is the shortest road ; 
mile-stones are found in it which cannot be transpos- 
ed, and ineffacable directions in a universal language; 
and this while the other two abound in contradictory 
directions inscribed in enigmatical characters. But 
not to deceive with the language of allegory, let us 
try to give clear ideas upon the true principle, and 
ihe false principle. 

Nature has subjected man to the dominion of pleas- 
ure and pain, o them we are indebted for all our 
ideas. ‘To them we refer all our opinions, and every 
judgment we give. He who pretends to be free 
from their influence, knows not what he says ; at the 
very instant when he appears to avoid the greatest 
pleasure, and toseek the greatest pain, his ultimate 
object is to find pleasure and avoid pain. ‘This eter- 
on and irresistible propensity ought to be the chief 
study of the moralist and the legislator. The princt- 
ple of utility refers every thing to these two motives. 

Utility is an abstract term. It expresses the suita- 
bleness, or the tendency of a sae | to preserve from 
some evil, or to procure some good. i is pain, or 
the cause — Good is pleasure, or the cause of 
pleasure. hat is conformable to utility, or to the 
interest of an individual is whatever tends to aug- 
ment the sum total of his happiness. What is con- 
formableto utility, or to the interest of a community, 
is whatever tends to augment the sum total of the 





1) The idea of calling the lew of utility, or the doctrine of utility » princtp/e, 
uo Son omy eotheeeap. Nor does the after-defnition help it—N. 
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happiness of the individuals composing that commu- 
nity. (2) 

A principle is a first idea, which we take for the 
commencement or foundation of our reasoning. Or 
to make it more sensible to the understanding, it ma 
be regarded as a fixed object to which the first lin 


of a chain is attached. ‘The principle should be evi- 
dent. 'Tocause it to be received for truth, it should 
be enough to ezplain it. It is like an axiom in math- 


ematics; it need not be formally proved ; it is enongh 
to show that by rejecting it we fall into absurdity. 

The logic of utility consists in setting out from the 
ealculation or comparison of pains with pleasures in 
all the operations of the judgment, and in excluding 
every other idea. 

I am a partizan of the principle of utility, when I 
measure my approbation, or my disapprobation of an 
act, whether public or private, by its tendency to pro- 
duce pains and pleasures ; when | employ the terms 
just, unjust, moral, immoral, good, bad, as collective 
terms, which express ideas of certain pleasures, or of 
certain pains, without any other meaning. Be it un- 
derstood that I take the words pain and pleasure in 
their common acceptation, without inventing arbitra- 
ry definitions, either to exclude certain pleasures; or 
to include certain pains. Nosubtility, no metaphys- 
ics ; we need not consult either Plato or Aristotle. 
‘Pain and pleasure are what every body feels them to 
be ; the peasant as well as the prince, the uneducat- 
ed on as well as Sry philosopher. 

o the partizan of the principle of utility virtue it- 
self is mid only because of the wicacaen whieh are 
derived from it ; and vice an evil, only because of its 
tendency to produce pain. Moral good is a good 
only because of its tendency to produce physical 
good; moral evil, is bad only because of its wadency 
to produce physical evil. But by physical, I under- 
stand the pleasure and pains of the mind, as well as 
the pains and pleasures of sense. I look to man as 
he is by nature and by constitution. 

If the partizan of the principle of ulility should find 
in the common catalogue of the virtues, an action from 
which results more pain than pleasure, he would not 
fail to regard such pretended virtue asa vice. He 
would not suffer himself to be carried away by the 
general error; nor would he lightly believe that 
false virtues may be lawfully employed in support of 
the true. 

If he should find moreover in the common cata- 
logue of offences, some indifferent action, or inno- 
cent pleasure, he would not scruple to remove the 
pretended offence to the class of legitimate acts ; he 
would feel pity for the pretended criminals, and re- 
serve his indignation for the pretended virtuous, who 
persecuted them. 


(2) But we are not to infer from this, that individual good, and the general 
good are so inseparably the same, that whatever promotes the onc, must pro- 
mote the other. A. might be happier, if he were allowed to help bimself out of 
the —— of B. Butthe community would suffer more than A. 
would enjoy.—N. 
bd 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 


It is generally reported, and as generally believed, that 
a member of the bar in this town [Mr. Luther Richard- 
son] has been guilty of forgery to the amount of from 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars ; and that most of the 
eufferers have managed to settle with him, and to destroy 
the evidence. Now these men, wlioever they are, and 
however respectable, and however ignorant of the law, 
ought to be tried for a misdemeanor. They have compoun- 
ded a felony.. Let them apply the case to themselves— 
eighteen months ago, this same Luther Richardson was 
known to have altered two notes of hand ; yet the matter 
was hushed up. Had the parties interested done their du- 
ty—the present sufferers might have escaped—he himself 
might have been reformed—saved perhaps—and the res- 
pectable and interesting family, who are the chief suffer- 
ers, might have lived to be thankful for it. As the matter 
now stands, whut are we todo ? A member of the bar—a 
practitioner at law—an educated man, is guilty—and es- 
capes; where another, a poor man, an uneducated 


for the upright lover of his country to pursue—and that is 
this. Let Mr. Richardson be brought to justice ; and let 
every man who has settled with him, be put upon trial 
before a jury of his country for compounding a felony. 





THE PORTLAND ARGUS. 

This dirty, lying, cowardly paper, the most unprin- 
cipled and worthless I know of, in spite of an occa- 
sional paragraph which appears to be written by 
somebody who has learnt English, (1) in reply to 
what was said in the last Yanxer, about the deplora- 
ble infatuation of Judge Parris (the gentleman is now 
a judge | hear) has come out with nearly two of its 
interminable columns, about the editor of the Yankee 
—insinuating a variety of charges, that appear to be 
of amost alarming nature, making a multitude of 
threats, and as many more promises (both very vague 
and shadowy ) and winding up—how ?—in what way? 
By supporting the charges ? By doing what it has 
threatened ? By keeping its promises ? No indeed— 
nothing of the sort—that is not the way with the 
Portland Argus, a paper that lives by propagating 
the most absurd and abuminable lies, and by repeat- 
ing them whenever it is called on for proof—a paper 
which knowing that few of its readers ever see any 
other, might safely swear, and if it were paid for it 
would swear, that Napoleon was now at the head of 
the French government; orthat Elizabeth of Russia 
was getting ready to invade Utopia, or the Aurora 
Borealis—the Portland Argus knows better. It does 
not therefore attempt to prove any one of the charges 
insinuated—not made—but insinuated against the edi- 
tor of the Yankee ; nor does it even try to redeem 
a promise,or to fulfil a threat.—No!—but it contrives 
to wriggle itself out of the scrape, after blustering 
and bragging through a column and a half, as if it 
were already scorched and withered by‘its approxima- 
tion to peril. Ina word, it is content with talking—and 
talking—and talking—and shuffling, and shuffling, 
and shuffling—till it has fairly worked itself out of 
the little end of the horn. I would republish the whole 
article, and throw it before my worst enemies—and 
leave them to judge of it and of me—if it were either 
not so vague, or not so long. But as it is, [cannot. I 
must content myself therefore with refering to such 
parts as appear to be guilty of a meaning—aware that 
in our neighbourhood, “unpopular as I now am with 
a few, and as I hope always to be with the dissolute, 
the worthless, and the mischievous, we have men 
enough, and honesty enough to appeal to, whenever 
our characters are assailed by untruth, however insig- 
nificant it may be—sure that they will visit the 
author as he deserves, with indignant and instantane- 
ous retribution. By such, whoever they may be— 
and wherever they may be, I am willing to be tried. 
My whole life is before them—every thing I ever 
did, or said. They are welcome to judge of it. Ihave 
no fear of the issue. 

The first paragraph I shall refer to is this. 
writer alludes to my arrival here. 


«© We knew perfectly well, that in his character, as it 
stood before the public in his past history and conduct, 
evil and all that a generous world calls vicious and 
most disgusting , notoriously preponderated(!) and that, 
therefore, should we undertake, in the infancy of his en- 
deavour to reinstate himself among our citizens, to stir or 
agitate in any manner the fixed and long entertained opin- 
ions of this community concerning him, we might be the 
means, though influenced by the best motives towards 
him, of eliciting C iganes ys old truths and prejudices 
against him, which would forestall the very ground upon 
which he has proposed to tread, and prove insurmountable 
barriers to his every subsequent effort for success.’’ 


The 


(1) Of course I speak of its original matter—the borrowed and stolen, about 





man, would have been punished. There is but one path 





forty-niac fiftieths of the whole, is not altogether so had. 
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+ One or two remarks in reply to this, and I throw it 
aside. What are these old truths ? What is there in 
my life or history—it isall before the world—what is 
there either vicious or disgusting ? I dare you to the 
proof—scoundrel that youare. You know that such 
astory is only for those who do not know me—nor you. 
It is not forthis neighborhood. I say—and I challenge 
contradiction—that you cannot find a man, who has 
lived a more blameless life than have I in this very 
town. I say nothing of the good I have done—or 
hope to do—either here or elsewhere—-but I refer to 
whatever I may have done that was either wicked o: 
foolish. I might say the same of every other place } 
have ever dwelt in—nay I will—and [ do. I dare 
the world to an inquiry into my private pleasures; 
into the secret history of my whole life. And yet, 
wretch that you are—knave that you are, without 
either principle or courage, truth or character, not 
even character enough to render the scoundrel tricks 
of a scoundrel attorney forgivable—you—you—dare 
to insinuate such things of me. But you dare not 
speak more plainly. There are those, and you know 
it, who however high they are, and however noble- 
minded they are, would not suffer you to escape, 
were you to utter a definite charge against me—if it 
were untrue. Iftrue, out with it, and I will forgive 
you and protect you, whatever it is. I will neither 
appeal to the law, nor horsewhip you in the street. 
I will neither strike you, nor insult you. If you know 
anything against me, publish it to the world. You 
may doso with safety, if you speak the truth—he it old 
or new. If it be true, [ will acknowledge it. Ifyou 
are prosecuted, I willdefend you. If you are fined, 
I will pay your fine. (2) 

In the following I have marked the passages in 
italics that appear to me worth calling the reader’s at- 
tention to. 

‘© We wished him well, and therefore resolved not to 
stand in his way, nor, so for as in us might lie, suffer 
others toda so. Wetherefore kept dark. We suppressed 
from the public eye communications sent us against him, 
such as we should shudder to have written against our- 
selves with so much honest sincerity and by such highly 
reputable hands as we knew wrote them, and were 
ready to stand answerable for them.” 

So you wished me well. That’s a lie—and every 
body knows it—and you among the rest. You were 
resolved not to stand in my way—that may be true.— 
Blockhead though you are, you are not so hopeless @ 
blockhead—so very an ideot, as to throw yourself iu 
my way for mischief. But your motive was fear—cow- 
ardice—not good-will. You therefore kept dark 
You suppressed communications against me, written 
by honest and highly-reputable persons, who were 
ready tostand answerable for them. Thensir—you 
have betrayed your trust. You have played the part 
of a treacherous scoundrel. And how do you get 
over this?—We shall see. Aware of the scrape you 
had got yourself into by one lie—you have recourse 
to another for escape. You pretend to have felt a 
sympathy,a respect, perhaps a friendship for me—you 
—you—a fellow that I never saw but by mere acci- 
dent, norever met, but to mortify and shame for his 
rascality. Now for your own words—they are full of 
misgiving, and full of untruth. 

**In this however we intended not to be remiss in our 
duty to our readers, nor to suffer our charity for an 
individual to extend into treachery towards the public, 
whom we have undertaken and engaged to serve faith- 


fully. But, our justification is, that, notwithstanding we 
were aware of his manifold wrongs and indignities :—of 


Canfield, the lottery dealer, has undertaken to do this—he has actually 
written (as I hear) to people of this town for information of any sort against me 
John E. Hall, of the Port Folio, once tried the same play. He had his punish- 
ment, and they who follow him shall have theirs, in the indignant reprobation 
of every generous, every honest man. 
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his base ingratitude* and never to be forgotten ribaldry 
towards the town that gave him birth and the country 
that had secured to him the endearing appellation of an 
AmeERIcAN CiT1zEN, we still felt for him a lively sym- 
pathy, that stepped in between him and the cloud of in- 
dignation we saw following him wherever he wént.”’ 

Now this ts delicious. The idea of one so utterly 
insignificant as the writer in the Argus, the idea of 
such a nincompoop entertaining a sympathy ora 
friendship, for a man before whom his very breath 
would be drawn with a quiver of the lip—the idea of 
such a fellow stepping in between a cloud of indigna- 
tion and ourself—is really too good ! But even here 
we have another lie. What ‘base ingratitude’ (is not 
all ingratitude base ?) what, ‘never to be forgotten 
ribaldry toward the town that gave me birth’ do 
you know of ? Out with it—I will forgive you—yea 
more, I will protect you, as I have said before. Nay 
—if you will get these honest and highly reputable 
gentry, who furnished you with papers against mea 
year ago, to write them over again, you may pub}ish 
them, true or false,and I will forgive both you and 
them. 

But, continues the pitiable wretch, 


** We, therefore, again remind our readers, that we 
hold no converse with him, make no address to him, enter 
into no conflict with him ; but only speak of him as he 
has proved himself to be, a nuisance and scourge, ever 

cady to resort to personal violence, when he feels thot 

his pen and tongue are too feeble to sustain him, and 
that his bodily strength and agility are more than a 
match for one who opposes him.”’ 


‘A nuisance and scourge,’ | am—to the lottery-deal- 
er, to the gambler,to the rioter, to the electioneering- 
judge, to the dishonest mechanic, to the scoundrel 
pettifogger, to the cheating shopkeeper,to the wealthy 
knave—and I mean to be,so long as there is breath in 
my body. But of the honest laborer, though a black 
—of the honest shopkeeper—of the honest wealthy- 
man—of the honest mechanic—of the honest lawyer 
and judge—yea of honesty every where, I am, and 
mean to be, what few are now-a-days—a friend that 
may be trusted and tried with safety. And as for 
what is said of personal violence,bodily strength, &c —I 
have only to reply, that while I neverinsult anybody 
first, by word or look, I will permit nobody to insult 
ime by either, while he is. within my reach, either at 
law or in equiiy—if law furnishes a remedy for my 
case—in equity, if otherwise. I have been attacked 
—but I never attacked any body in my life. I have 
been waylaid. But I never waylaid anybody. True 
it is that I have been obliged to knock a few persons 
over; but that was no fault of mine. They would 
not be quietelse. And I only did so, when the law 
was either too remote, or two weak, or when it was 
too slow to protect me, 

But in the midst ofall this talk, what has become 
of the exposure—of the threats, and of the promises 
of the writer in the Argus? Not a syllable has he ut- 
tered so far, beyond what might be said of anybody 
by anybody—so vague, so silly, so ineffective is it. 
Judge for yourselves,ye that read the Argus, and are 


——  —  _ ___ ______ 


‘© The remarks we have made, we shall hereafter en- 
deavor to make good, if we think proper—not that we 
wish to injure him, but only to do what the public are de- 
termined to have done, viz. to make Neal a more decent, 
and peaceable, and less impudent fellow, and his paper a 
more respectable, and useful journal. We know our busi- 
ness and frankly avow it. It is to vindicate our fellow 
citizens against the vile aspersions which he is continually 
pouring out upon them, and we mean to execute it by 
laying bare to the world the character and standing of 
the man thus arrayed against them, We are sure this 
community ought not, and intend not, to sustain him in 
his mad, piratical career.’’ 

That is—to put the whole story into plain English— 
we charge you, John Neal, with being so bad a man, 
that if we had not protected you, cr forborne to expose 
you, a twelvemonth ago, you would have been de- 
stroyed by a cloud of indignation !—so very a 
wretch, that if our sympathy and regard for you had 
not betrayed us into deceiving our best friends—into 
a direct violation of our faith to our subscribers, you 
would have been utterly overborne by the outraged 
and exasperated feeling of the “‘ honest” and ‘‘ high- 
ly reputable” of this country.—Such an outlaw that 
—that—“‘these remarks we shall hereafter endeavor to 
make good !—if we think proper.” ‘There ! 

There! And as if that were not enough to stagger 
the fools that are stupid enough to put faith in such 
a paper, we have the following spirited passage, at 
the end of the essay. ‘‘ We meanto execute it by 
laying bure to the world, the character and standing 





Sa - 





** Who placed him a censor over the people ? Who in. 
vested him with the prerogative of directing the conduct, 
or fashioning the morals, or calling to a public account 
the litle misdemeanors inseperable from human nature, 
of our citizens.’’ 


To which | answer—Mysetr. I have undertaken 
to do this of myself, andI shall continue to do it, of 
myself, so long as it appears to me productive of more 
good than evil. And I say now, by way of conclu- 
sion—Help yourself. 





P.S. Since the above was written, the Argus for 
Tuesday has appeared, with nearly two columns 
more of slip-slop about the editor of the Yankee; to 
all whieh—so destitute of meaning is it—or so ridicu- 
lously untrue, where the meaning may be guessed at, 
I shall reply in that way, which, if what is said were 
true, would be fatal to the Yankee—and that is by 
republishing the severest parts of it. 

The writer says that notwithstanding the exalted 
expectations that were formed of the Yankee, by 
himself and_by all who knew anything of the editor, 
it has turned out to be “ A medley of the loosest— 
most vulrar—obscene—most puerile—tiresome—dis- 
gusting—incoherent—and nonsensical writings that 
ever fell froma man’s brains—upon paper—in the 
name of literary composition,” 

He says too that “‘ wide as the paper has spread 
in its efforts—or been spread by the efforts of the 
interested to secure it patronage” (Mark that !—when 


of the man thus arrayed against them.” Do you in-|*he truth is that nobody has ever been asked to sub- 
deed?—Then why don’t you do it? You began with | Scribe to it, to the knowledge or by the desire of the 
saying you meant to do so—you wrote a column and| @4itor—when even the publisher never advertised it 
a half to say that you meant to doso, if you thought |—When; up to this day, nobody has ever been em- 
proper—and you wound up with saying—(O what |Ployed to solicit subscriptions—and when the only 
courage !—what sublime and severe devotion to the |@gent that ever did undertake it wes only permitted 
great cause of truth and editorial duty !) “We stilj t© 40 80 for a few hours, and that in a limited neigh- 
| borhood)—“ to secure it patronage, and as numberless 
as are the eyes that have looked upon its pages, so 
; ; wide and so numberless are the feelings of disappoint- 
requires another sort of dealing.—By it, one would . ; 
: t, dd d t towards it !—« 

be apt to infer that I was not a friend to mechanics— public pe oa ‘Aine t0 pees . M Res A 
or that Ihad a worse opinion of the mechanics and_| , ange be 

: ; \we see the contemptible article lying abandoned and 
Jaborers of Portland, than of those in other parts | 


- ; wi _ |mutilated in the drains and watercourses of our 
of our country. The charge is false—the insinuation | s¢ype¢5 » s 


is false. 1 appeal to the history of the Gymnasium | Reply. 1. Since the Yanxee began its career, it 
here, in proof.—Who made that, so far as he had the ‘has not lost so many as twenty subscribers, including 
power, a place where all might go upon a footing of |all the lottery-people, and their friends, all those who 
equality ? I appeal to what I have said of the me-| were offended on account of suspected religious and 
chanics,’ and of the Mechanic-Association here—to| political opinions, all that have failed, all that have 
what I have done for the Mechanics’ Journal at Gar-| died or removed, and all that had subscribed for less 
|diner—nay to every page of the Yankee from the |thana year. 2. Nobody is obliged to take it a single 
|day it first appeared. But, that I may not be sus-'day, 3. The subscription-list has gained regularly, 
| pected of wishing to avoid the subject—I will now and constantly throughout our whole country, among 
say, and I do now say this—that when I am cheated uy jiterary and scientific men, and institutions, and 
jor see anybody else cheated, by any of the allowed at this moment, without solicitation, it has more sub- 
jusages of mechanics, or merchants, or lawyers, OF | scribers, than any paper ever had in this part of the 
| parsons, I will expose them at the peril of my life. country which had been established for so short a peri- 
| Where the fraud is that of an individual—not of a od—to say nothing of the prejudice that existed a- 
| body, I may deal with it otherwise. Our mechanics | painst the editor when he began, and the unparalleled 
ihave much to learn—so have our lawyers—and s0| vindictiveness, number and rascality of its foes. With 


mean to do so.” 


But I have not yet done. Here is a charge that 





satisfied with the Argus; for of a truth, ye are be-| have our dealers of every sort—they have to learn! eight hundred, or a thousand newspapers to contend 
yond the reach of hope. ‘These are the words, that one | that what would be dishonest in one profession would | with, it has succeeded, and will succeed, just so long as 
who knows you, and has long known what you will | be regarded, if the moral sense of the community were | the present editor chooses to carry it on. 4. At this 
put up with, has the courage to offer you as a substi-|in a healthy state, as dishonest in every other. The | time the Yankee has about as many subscribers in this 


tute for proof. 


following is the passage alluded to—it begins with one town as the Argus—though the Argus has been estab- 
\lie, and it ends with another. 


| . 
ih ? 

‘Ingratitude, forsooth—as Wf my country—es if the public were not more in- | jlished twenty years (?) and though the Argus is a 
*hted to me than [am to eithe ay, as 0 a ynread a | ir x . : | tte > , 7 
detted to we than I am to either} pay, wi I ¢ wuld not carn my bread any) « Who will justify or countenance his repeated attacks | fierce political paper, and the Yankee dilerary [a thing 

; easily than I do here. No—it would he more wise arge then | J ) . 

with ingratitude to me, than me with ingratitude to them. I know what I say, upon several of the most worthy among them, or his de- | unheard of till now, in this part of the world]. 5. As 
aud Timevsit. I have received nothing from my country—nothing from the | houncing and publishing to the world the Mechanics and} fi h utt body k that the Yankee iS 
pub on Hog tad moe thn caring a jet Jeet [business men of Portland as a set of indiscriminate liars, |for the gulters—every body knows that the Yan 

to those who feel uone to me ; and what { do not feel, I do not profess. I love |@nd submissive under threats of being bored and cuff- |Kept and filed by forty-nine fiftieths of its subscribers ; 
my county, and I love my pative town—I would do almost anything to pro-| ed by John JVeal.’’ . i ek. 
mote the prosne ity of hoth; but it is not on account of what they 5 he p ans y . and that perhaps no copy of the Argus outlives awe 

for me—ior (hey have done nothing—nor of what they have done for others} But to conclude—The writer under review, while |6. The fellow who wrote this has been put to shame 
for they have done little or av hing for anybody ; but en aceount of what others 


have done fox them already, aad of what I hope to do yet, before I die, 


ispeaking of the aforesaid John Neal, says, before this community by me, for downright rascality 
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in his profession—exposed in a public court—and— 
published in my own paper. 

But continues he, “‘ The Yankee now feels the cold 
morbid hand of neglect pressing down upon him, or 
the hissing finger of scorn pointed towards him on 
whatever side he turns.” Bravo! In consequence of 
the establishment of the Yankee, the Argus has lost a 
great number of subscribers, as it appeared to ac- 
knowledge not long ago ; it has also been obliged to 
augment its expenses in the size and quality of its 
sheet; and thereby to make a final effort—boasting as 
it did so, that in the preceding three mouths it had 
gained three hundred subscribers, [in which period 
the Yankee had gained more than double that num- 
ber, without Iosing more than five.) 

But here, lam charged with a want of principle— 
with being addicted to mean and low pursuils—with 
being no longer a man of industrious habits. 

‘* He has betrayed that utter want of principle, which 
only is what can obtain for any man the protection and 
patronage of a community. He has betrayed an inherent 
love of mean and low pursuits, which had long been 
known to exist in him, but which was imagined to be con- 
querable. * * * 

‘Tt was also known that he had been a man of in- 
dustrious habits, of an inquiring disposition, and had en- 
joyed, (by his own energy, and for which let him be prais- 
ed ;) a thousand opportunities of improving his intellect, 


and storing both his head and his heart with correct 
knowledge of human nature.”’ 


Here little or nothing is said but much is meant ; 
and if | were to overlook the dastardly insinuation, 
perhaps it might be believed elsewhere that I ama 
drunkard—yet I never drink spirituous liquor—nor a 
glass of wine ayear;—a gambler-—yet I never gamble 
—that I am a debauchee—or an idler—yet I appeal to 
everybody in this town, whether I am not now regard- 
ed even by my worst enemies, as by far the most in- 
dustrious man here, and as at least a very moral man, 
(I make no pretensions to anything else.) And all 
this is true. Iam. But what are these mean and low 
pursuits ?—Pil tell you. Ihave established a gym- 
nasium—where mechanics are allowed to associate 
with shopkeepers and lawyers—I have introduced lec- 
tures on Natural History and Botany—conversations 
in French and Spanish—a taste fur the fine arts—lI 
have amused myself with teaching fencing and spar- 
ring, along with other gymnastic exercises, at an early 
hour in the morning. I am a counseller at law, and 
i have established a literary paper. And that is all. 

It is now for the public to judge between us. 
Hitherto I have been kind to the Argus—I have 
pitied it—and so far as I know anything of the editor, 
Ihave respected him. But he does not write ; and if 
he suffer in consequence of allowing another to 
abuse me, a fellow that will never forgive me for 
having exposed him to the world as a wretch without 
principle or worth, it is no more than he ought to 
have expected. I appeal to the Yankee throughout. 
—Have I not always alluded to the Argus with kind- 
ness and forbearance, and even once or twice with 
respect? Vet the Argus, afraid of the Yankee, and 
writhing with envy and hatred, has repeatedly in- 
sinuated little things for which it deserved a cuffing. 
In the first place it never announced the Yankee as 
about to appear*—so much for its friendly wishes. 
In the next place, it never alluded to it, but two or 
three times, after it appeared, and thén always in a 
cowardly and hostile manner. It alluded once to 
the editorial remarks that precede communications. 
I forgave that. At another time, it complained of 
havyjng lost subscribers, and attributed it to the hos- 


° Did not the Argus, in its friendly fecling, refuse to publish an account of 
a puoiic dinner that was given me, soon after my arrival here, by the senior- 
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it.) I overlooked that. 
to call it a party-paper——a scurrilous paper. 


And the Galaxy 
I might 





‘Who is? 


The more 


The play was Pav Pry. 
Hardy as well as it could be done. 


Had the character 





class at our chiej Jiterary institution? 





tility of the Yankee—(this was darkly done, to bor-| was but so-so. Mr. Keene sung pretty well—though 
row a word of the Argus, but everybody understood|evidently unprepared, and fatigued with his jour- 
And finally it presumed|ney (for he had just arrived) and vexed with the 
This | piano he had to deal with. 

I had forborne, till. I could forbear} Inthe Rennezvous, there were a few touches of 
If I did not take it in hand, it might soor.|really fine acting—and Mrs. Bernard was eminently 
work itself into a belief, that I was avoiding a contro-|happy in the greater part of her character. 

versy with it—not from pity—not from scorn—but| N. B. Throughout both plays, there were not a 
from fear. So I struck. And now—have a care.| few supernumerary devils and extra oaths popped in, 
Most of those who have begun a like war with me|as if to pepper the dialogue. Wherever the author 
are now put aside from their editorial births ; and} was forgotten, or the prompter required, ‘the affair 
you the author of this attack on me, will assuredly | was settled, by throwing off a few volunteer damns. 
follow. There’s the Purtanturorist-man—the Ca-| ; 
pet-man—the SaTvrpay EVENING-post-man—they | TO THE EDITOR pA Ls 
are all turned out of office. 
itself—you see how quiet the Galaxy now is. 
mention more ; but I shal] content myself with add-| in England ; several Englishmen of education have denied 
ing that the days of the Argus are probably num- him to be so. Allow me to copy your remarks and to re- 
If | should continue to publish the Yanxer 
after this year, I would not accept the establishment 
of the Argus, as a gift. 





MERALD OF BALTI-« 
ORK. 

«* While our hand is in ‘‘you say,’’ we would like to en- 
quire of you, whether Walker is the standard orthoepist 


quest you to reperuse a few lines of them.” 

Walker is the standard in England—the avowed, 
the acknowledged standard I mean ; yet nobody fol- 
lows him, and the speakers of parliament, the very, 
persons who pretend to do so, are always going 
astray. 


Mrs. F’s legs are the talk of the whole town. They en r Leyes it xen nd: 1ratenaya hen ane eee, 
are very pretty legs—there is no denying that—well 

shaped, and sufficiently free—but why were the: 
gratuitously exhibited ? They were not in the bills}! dare say, over and over again. It was on account 
of the day—they were not expected to appear, and, if|f such things that the advertising-sheet was stopped. 
others may be allowed to judge—they might as well 
not have appeared. 

But who brought them forward ? Was it the work 
of the manager ? If so-—how came he to know 


and has for have. I thank you for alluding to them. 
They were none of mine. I have corrected them, 





To Mr.E. D. Presce, the editor of the Yankee is 
indebted for certain late inglish papers—for the Morn- 
ing Herald, now the most widely circulated paper 


that}of the British Empire, and Bell’s > —— 
Mrs. F. had such pretty 1 ? And why w .y|don-—the sporting embellishments whereof, by 
not in the bills of ye eee oft with a - ms Cruickshank, are among the best wood-sketches of 
notes of admiration, a wood cut or so, and half a page 
of twelve-line pica ? 

But no, the manager is not to blame. 3 - . 
Not Mr. Bernard, nor Mrs. Bernard, for it was their “We see a little, and form an opinion; we see 
+ . . > . > 
benefit, and they did not promise the public anything 
Nor can we charge it to the rest of the | when we find others differ from us in opinion, because 
company; for they would have no interest in the exhi-|We very often differ from ourselves. Every one ac- 

The result is, that we are obliged to suppose customed from time to time, to take a survey of his 

> i=] 
the idea originated with the lady herself. 
If Mrs. F. were to confine herself to the} “If yourneighbor believes not as you believe, it is 
path she undertook at first, it would be altogether | proof that you believe not ashe believes ; and what 
With petticoats, she could certainly earthly power shall determine between you ? 
> 

play better than without; and though great allowan- 
ces are to be made for one, who in a society where 
they are playing for each other, has nothing but a|is right. Paine. 
pair of pretty legs to contribute tothe common stock ee ee ee 
(or property) on a benefit-night ; still it is to be hop- a POCETICE, 
ed that she may “not overstep the modesty”—of the} From an English correspondent. 


the day. There is nothing in either of such perma- 
nent interest however as to merit a place in the 
Yankee. 





more, and change it. : 
We have less reason to be supprised or offended 


own notions, will be able to discover that his mind 
has experienced many revolutions.” Jounson, 


If every denomination is left to judge of its own m- 
ligion, there is no religion that is wrong ; but if they 
are to judge of each other’s religion, there isnone that 








‘© They are hammering away in our House of Com- 


Mr. Phillips did Col mons about what is called the Catholic question, and it is 
r. Phillips di ’ 


extraordinary even here, what aquantity of stuff has been 


Mr. Jones did| said on the subject: they have been at it for two nights 
So did Mrs. Barnes, though she did not|ad_ it is adjourned for the second time. Sir F. 
Mr. Bernard played the hero—but in- Burdett’s motion for a committee to enquire into the laws 
stead of making him a good-natured, inquisitive, 
meddling neighbor, he made him a sort of bachelor-| carried, in the lower house, and of coarse thrown out by 
fop, gave him a small coat, aclerical hat, a smart the lords; although the catholics have gained some 
> < , * 5] 
showy air, andan opera-glass, 
been so played in the original at London, I dare say | also by the last creation of Peers, It is quite ridiculous 
it might have appeared well enough ; but as the mat- to suppose that even should an emancipation-bill pass 
on now vtaniis. the iden hat ott have ee oe eee both houses, any substantial benefit would thereby be 
7 “ > 
seen Liston, is, that Paul Pry was not a coxcomb, 
but a good-natured, inquisitive booby. : 
The dancing, etc. ete. was poor stuff—the females decrease the taxes on the Irish people, it would not re- 
> . . paw 
being timid, and the lady in small-clothes being 
afraid to show off, lest she might lose, either her shoe | tion to the one which they conscientiously — proper 
or herself, though she was evidently prepared with to support ; and yet we hear people describing this meas~ 
two or three opera-steps. 
The duett Buy a broor:—should be Puy proom—| groaning.”’ 


affecting catholics, was carried on monday night by a 
inajority of six. A Bil] will no doubt be brought in, and 


strength there lately, by the deaths of some of their oppo- 
nents, and the favourable opinion of their successors ; 


conferred on Ireland: it would merely take off a most 
abominable slur which is at present cast on all those 
who profess certain theological notions ; but it would not 


duce their tithes, it would not prevent them frem being 


forced to support a hierarchy which they abhor, in addi- 


ure asthe panacea for all the ills under which that ill- 
fated country has been so long and I will say so patiently 
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THE GREEKS, 


Not long ago the editor of the Yankee received a 
letter from a person well-informed about the affairs 
of Greece, which contained the following passage— 
** Your friend Urquhart knew. * , ° p 
the by, he isdead. You have heard of it perhaps ; 
but it happened not in the way publicly reported. 
If I were to use a yankee’s privilege, I should guess 
that he went over a precipice of two hundred feet, at 
Grabousi, and that not voluntarily. Greeks are apt 
to take summary vengeance, when their wives are 
tampered with.” 

Over a precipice of two hundred feet—and that not 
voluntarily ! Think of that. Upon my word, looking 
to the catastrophe, to the cause, and the high charac- 
ter of the poor fellow of whom the story was related 
(he was a nephew of Lord Cochrane) it were enough 
to thrill the very marrow of aman. Whatasub- 
ject for poetry—a young fellow, educated either 
at Cambridge or Oxford, of the best blood of the em- 
pire, devoted to the cause of the Greeks, tumbled 
over a precipice two hundred high feet for tamper- 
ing, ‘* as you guess,” with a Greek wife. But before 
a month had gone by, a letter arrived from England, 
saying, 

** The other day a Capt. St. George called upon me, 
to tell me of the safety of David Urquhart. We had 
quite given him up for lost. It seems he has been serv- 
ing under this same Capt. St. George, in a brig—he has 
been in several engagements, and has been severely woun- 
ded in the thigh, by a double-headed shot ; he has how- 
ever already somewhat recovered the use of his leg. The 
Capt. says he has all along distinguished himself by his 
bravery, and set a most excellent example to the men by 
his temperate habits.’’ 


__ A pretty stop this to all our sympathy and horror. 
What was to become now of the premeditated poetry, 
on the death of a young Scot, tumbled over a preci- 
pice two hundred feet high—on the valor and rage of 
a youthful husband, of the exasperated Greek Chiefs, 
and of the beautiful wife ? 

But—continues the correspondent of the Yankee— 
after settling the affair about poor Urquhart, which 
is alluded to here only for the purpose of showing 
how difficult it is to know the truth even about com- 
paratively important events in Greece. —But— 


‘* The Greek youth are a remarkably fine set of men, 
both physically and in a moral point of view. Not so 
the old men ; they are no better than Turks, and no 
wonder. Capo d’Istrias, who is now at the head of the 
Greek Government, will not effect anything without he 
erganizes a military force, under his immediate command, 
and in his pay. All the friends of Greece seem agreed in 
this. There is nothing like discipline at present, and 
each Captain is an independent chief, and can on- 
ly be controlled by a force disciplined in the European 
style: their men will never stand against the bayonet. 
{tis confidently stated that the French Government in- 
tend to send a very large sum of money for the use of the 
Creeks.” 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Howe’s book about 
Greece will soon appear. His opportunities, the high 
character he bears, and the extraordinary ignorance 
under which we labor, will make it one of the most 
interesting works of the day. 





INDIAN CHARACTER NO, 1, 


Smith, while attempting to discover the head of Chick- 
ahominy river in (1607) was taken prisoner, twenty miles 
in the desert, by a party of twahundred Indians, who 
tied him to a tree with the intention of shooting him to 
death,”’ says an old writer of America. ‘ Already had 
they assembled around him witb their deadly weapons ; 
but Opechancanough, a brother of Powhatan, and com- 
mander of the party, holding up a compass that Smith had 
given him, they all instantly laid down their bows and ar- 
rows. Having conducted their prisoner in triumph te nu- 
merous Indian tribes, they at length brought -him to We- 
rowcomoco, where Powhatan than resided in barbarian 
stale, with a strong guard of Indians around him. When 
the prisoner entered the apartment of the sovereign,all the 
people gave a shout. The queen of the Appamatuck was 
appointed to bring him water to wash his hands; and 
another person brought a bunch of feathers instead of a 
towel to dry them. Having feasted kim in their best 


manner, they held a long consultation, at the conclusion 
of which two great stones were brought before Powhatan; 
as many of the Indians as could, laying hands an the de- 
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THE YANKEE. 








voted prisoner, dragged him to the stones and placed his 
head on them, with the intention of beating out his brains 
with clubs. At this moment, Pocahontus, the king’s fa- 
vorite daughter, her entreaties and tears not availing to 
rescue the captive froin execution, rushed in-between him 


Y | and the executioner, took his head into her arms and 


laid her own upon it, to ward off the blow. The father 
was subdued ; and the victim was spared.’”’ Two years 
after this, the same writer says, ‘‘ a systematic design was 
now meditated against the whole colony by the sovereign 
of the country ; but it was providentially discovered and 
frustrated. Pocahontus the tutelary friend of Virginia, 
though but a child of twelve or thirteen years of age, 
went in a very dark and dreary night to James-Town, and 
at the hazard ef her life disclosed to the president (Smith) 
a plot of her father to kill him and the English people.”’ 

Powhatan was a powerful king, the terror of all the 
neighboring tribes when Smith fell into his hands, who af- 
ter speaking of his royal carriage and of his body guard 
which was composed of the tallest men in his country, pro- 
ceeds to say that, ‘‘ every night upon the foure quarters of 
his house are foure sentinels, each standing from other a 
flight shoot, and at every half houre, one trom the corps 
du guard doth hollow, shaking his lips with his finger be- 
tween them (By which the war-whoop would be produc- 
ed) unto whem every sentinel doth answer round from 
his stand ; ifany faile , they presently send forth an offi- 
cer that beateth him extremely.’’—*‘Above two hundred 
of the courtiers stood wondering at the prisoner, unt! 
Powhatan and his train had put themselves in’ their great- 
est bravery.’? Says another writer of that day, ‘* before 
a fire he sat on a seate like a beadstead covered with a 
great robe of Rarowcun (Racoon) skinnes, all the tales 
hanging by : On each side did sit a young wench of six- 
teen or eighteen years of age ; along on each side of the 
house two rows of men, and bel:ind them as many women, 
with all their heads and shoulders painted red, many of 
their heads bedecked with the white down of birds, every 
one adorned with something ; a great chain also of white 
beads about their necks.’’ And yet Pocahontus had the 
courage to, interfere at such a time, before the powerful 
of her tribe, for the rescue of their chief enemy. 

So too I might refer you to the history of king Philip 
of Mount Hope, the head barbarian of the East,a chief 
who deserves to be ranked with Philip of Macedon, so 
crafty was he and so brave. ‘* The death of Philip” says 
an old American author, “in retrospect makes different 
impressions from what were made at the time of the event. 
It wasthen considered as the extinction of a violent and 
implacable enemy ; it is now viewed as the fate ofa great 
warrior, a penetrating statesman anda mighty prince. 
It then excited universal joy and congratulation as a pre- 
lude to the close of a merciless war ; it now awakens 
sober reflections on the instability of empire, the peculiar 
destiny of the aboriginal race, and the inscrutable decrees 
of heaven. The patiriotsm of the man was then overlook- 
ed in the cruelty of the savage ; and little allowance was 
made for the natural jealousy of the sovereign, on account 
of the barbarities of the warrior. Philip in the progress of 
the English settlements foresaw the lossof his territory 
and the extinction of his tribe ; and made one mighty ef- 
fort to prevent those calamities. Our pity for his misfor- 
tunes would be still heightened, if we could entirely rely 
on the tradition (preserved bya very early writer) that 
Philip and his chief old men were adverse to the war: that 
Philip wept with grief at the news ef the first English who 
were killed, and that he was pressed into these measures 
by the irreristable importunity of his young warriors. The 
assurance on the other hand ofthe equity of our ancestors 
in giving the natives an equivalent for their lands (an 
equivalent !) is highly consoling. The upright and pious 
governor Winslow ina letter dated at Marsfield ist May, 
1676 observes—‘‘ I think [can clearly say that before 
these present troubles broke out, the English did not pos- 
sess one foot of land in this colony, but what was fairly 
obtained by honest purchase of the Indian possessor’’— 
(who did not foresee when they reserved the right of hunt- 
ing, that after a few years it would be of no value, or that 
the game would be scared away by the voice of the white 
man) ‘*We first made a law that none should purchase or 
receive of gift, any land of the Indians without the know!- 
edge and allowance of our court. And lest yet they should 
be straightened, we ordered that Mount Hope, Pocasset, 
and several other necks of the best land in the colony, be- 
cause most suitable and convenient for them, should never 
be bought out of their hands.’’ 





TREES, 


There are many people who would give more fora 
large tree than fora large house. But who are they? 
Not our farmers, who, when they have stripped eve- 
ry inch of land they possess, of its proud, and beauti- 








ful, and protecting growth, fancy they have bettered 
their inheritance ; nor they, who when they build up 
their houses in the heart of = old aga of our 
country, overthrow every tree, which any prob- 
ability might make these habitation desirable 

man of taste or education, or evento the well-in- 
structed farmer ; for he knows that every soil on 
earth is the better for being sheltered by large trees 
properly distributed. Nor should we look for such a 
taste in the husbandman of America, who, on seein 
a vast level green bog in Ireland—the first he ha 
ever seen—without one inch of forest-wood or shrub- 
bery to show that it was alive, cried out in a transport 
of joy at the beauty of the a He had 
never met with land so well cleared before. 

No—such men do not know the value of trees. 
But if they do not—if they who are bred up in the 
country do not—if they who live among them do not— 
who should? Ans, They who do not live in the count- 
ry—they who donot live among them—they who are 
not always at warwith nature ; inother words,the peo- 
ple of towns and cities. To them, there is no Juxu- 
ry like green trees—no wealth like the wealth of the 
overshadowing oak, the enormous elm, the quivering 
ash, the cherry-tree, the white-birch, or the black fir— 
if you could transplant a few of the forest-trees of the 
neighborhood, into such a city as New-York, or Bal- 
timore, or _m yy or Boston, you would make 
it the most desirable place of residence on earth. 
What a luxury in the heat of summer! Whata 
guarantee for health ; what a magnificent embellish- 
ment for the palaces, and houses, and shops of a large 
town ! 

Yet, although this is so true, that nobody would 
ever think of denying it; although every belle knows 
that a tree is not to be built up as you would build 
up a house or a barn, either by the job, or at so much 
a day; and that, ifyou reckon the original cost of a 
fine old tree, and give it the advantage of compound 
interest, it would be, in the view of a mere capital- 
ist, even what it is im the view of the gifted man, a 
thing of great worth;—Still, notwithstanding all this, 
we are so blind, or so stupid, or so perverse, that we 
are uprooting or destroying every year, the few—the 
very few that remain with us—of the brave old trees 
that were planted by our fathers. Will the town 
suffer this any longer? Will they, under pre- 
tence ofenlarging streets that are large enough al- 
ready for the passage of armies, overthrow or de- 
flower the stately trees that were léft us by a buried 
generation of wise and provident men, who saw— 
and seeing—did what in them lay, to make their pos- 
terity remember them with affectionate gratitude? 











The following is no puff—nor is it even so much as ought 
to be said of the extraordinary instrument, and of the two 
brothers. 


SOLAR MICROSCOPE. 


**The Solar Microscope has been made use of in micros- 
copical investigations for nearly a hundred years, but none 
have yet been constructed, that have possessed such 
astonishing magnifying power as that which Mr. Rand is 
now exhibiting in this town. The method by which this 
great power is obtained—more than 3,000,000 of 
times—is an invention of Mr. Rand and his brother 
and is the result of no common mechanical ingenuity and 
optical knowledge. We may feel proud, at any time, of 
the scientific researches and discoveries of our country- 
men, but doubly so when we see them made by young, 
self-educated men. The objects which are exhibited by 
the microscope, sometimes with almost frightful distinct- 
ness and magnitude, are mostly beyond the reach of the 
naked eye, and the view of them is not only generally 
interesting, but calculated to convey valuable instruction, 
and fill the mind with higher conceptions of the beauty 
and immensity of nature. We see a drop of water 
animated with hundreds of creatures from 7 or 8 inches 

o 5 feet in length in rapid and unceasing motion, and the 
dying struggle of one of thexe mites is so distinctly seen 
in the quivering of its muscles, and the convulsive writh- 
ing of its body, as to elicit involuntarily the sympathy of 
the spectator. A particle or two of the dust on the fig 
is the abode of dozens of beings as large as turtles, an 
the external coat of the eye of an insect which to us seems 
single. is composed of the coats of several thousands of 
distinct eyes each an inch m diameter 
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